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XENOPHON'S COMRADES IN ARMS 



By Robert J. Bonner 
University of Chicago 



The Anabasis ends with the incorporation of a remnant of five 
thousand (Diodorus xiv. 37) in the army of Thibron, the Spartan 
general in charge of the operations against the Persians, in March, 
399, just two years after they began the expedition. By means of 
scanty notices in other works of Xenophon, recently supplemented 
by a reference in the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, it is possible to trace 
their history in the service of Sparta down to 394 B.C. 

When Cyrus began to assemble troops for an attack on his 
brother he applied to Sparta for aid. The request was granted and 
the admiral Samos or Samius (Diodorus xiv. 19; Xen. Hetten. 
iii. 1. 1) was instructed to render all the assistance in his power. 
Afterward a Spartan fleet of thirty-five ships sailed to co-operate 
with Cyrus on the coast of Cilicia. 1 On board was Chirisophus 
with a contingent of seven or eight hundred hoplites. 2 Diodorus 
(xiv. 21) states explicitly that Chirisophus was a Spartan officer in 
command of a Spartan force, but adds that an effort was made to 
conceal this fact by the circulation of a report that this force con- 
sisted of mercenary troops. Xenophon apparently chose to accept 
this version; he describes Chirisophus as a Lacedaemonian, fiera- 
7T€jU7TTOS £Vd Kiipou. 

The first official news of the arrival of the Ten Thousand at the 
Pontus was the report of Chirisophus, who, in March, 400 B.C., 
went to Anaxibius, the Spartan admiral in the Hellespont, with a 
request for ships to convey the army from Trapezus. At the end 

1 In Hellenica iii. 1. 1, Samius is the Spartan admiral; in Anabasisi. 4. 21, Pythag- 
oras is in command of the fleet that joined Cyrus off the coast of Cilicia. The 
detailed account of the Anabasis is to be preferred. No doubt Pythagoras had in 
the meantime succeeded to the command. 

* Diodorus (xiv. 19) gives the number as eight hundred, but Xenophon's estimate 
of seven hundred is more likely to be correct. Plutarch (Artaxerxes 6) says Sparta, 
ordered Clearchus to aid Cyrus. Evidently he confused Clearchus and Chirisophus. 
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of two months he returned with one trireme and found that the 
army had reached Sinope. Although Anaxibius had failed to send 
ships he promised the soldiers employment and pay as soon as 
they reached the Hellespont (Anab. vi. 1. 16). In July they 
reached Calpe, where Chirisophus died. The command of the 
army was offered to Cleander, harmost of Byzantium, who visited 
the troops at this point (ibid. vi. 6. $$ ff.). Cleander refused to 
accept the command but promised to be of service to them when 
they reached Byzantium. It is evident that the Spartan officers 
deemed it advisable to keep in touch with so formidable a force as 
it approached the confines of their empire. 

The arrival of the army at Chrysopolis alarmed the satrap 
Pharnabazus. To insure his province from further plunder he 
offered inducements to Anaxibius to transport the army to Europe 
(ibid. vi. 5. 7 ff.). Anaxibius persuaded the soldiers to cross by 
renewing his promise of service in the Chersonese under Cyniscus, 
a Spartan officer (ibid. vii. 1. 3; 2. 2). Irritated at not receiving 
pay immediately on their arrival at Byzantium, they proposed to 
seize the city. Xenophon's tact and influence, however, saved the 
situation. This incident probably determined Xenophon to delay 
his departure no longer. Anaxibius' term of office was almost over 
and Xenophon proposed to return to Greece with him. But 
Pharnabazus' failure to reward Anaxibius for his services in keeping 
the army out of Asia caused a further postponement (ibid. vii. 2.7). 
Incensed at the satrap's perfidy, Anaxibius instructed Xenophon 
to take the army across to Asia at once. Divided counsels had 
prevented the soldiers from settling upon any plan, and Xenophon 
found them still in the neighborhood of Byzantium, engaged in 
plundering Thracian villages. They heartily accepted the proposal 
to return to Asia, but were prevented by Aristarchus, the new 
harmost, whom Pharnabazus had bribed (ibid. vii. 2. 12). Aris- 
tarchus renewed the offer of service in the Chersonese (ibid. vii. 
3. 3), but the soldiers preferred service with the Thracian prince, 
Seuthes, under the leadership of Xenophon. 

In March, 399 B.C., Thibron sent two agents to secure the 
services of the Cyreians. Xenophon was induced again to delay 
his departure and to conduct the army to Thibron. Crossing 
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over to Lampsacus they marched through the Troad and took 
possession of Pergamus. Here a raid was made upon the castle of 
Asidates, a Persian nobleman. The first attack failed, but a 
second, in which the whole army participated, was entirely success- 
ful and yielded much plunder. 

Thibron had not been able to make much headway against the 
Persians under Tissaphernes, whose numerous calvary prevented 
the Greeks from operating in the plain. The accession of the 
Cyreians enabled Thibron to take the offensive and accomplish 
as much as was to be expected from a commander of his caliber. 
These successes were in part at least due to the wholesome terror 
the Ten Thousand had inspired in their old enemy, Tissaphernes 
(cf. Xen. Hellen. iii. 1. 6; cf. iii. 2. 18). 

The Spartan authorities, dissatisfied with the results of Thibron's 
operations, recalled him before the end of the year. On his return 
he was tried and banished because he had permitted his troops to 
plunder the allies (ibid. iii. 1. 7 ff.). Dercylidas, who succeeded 
Thibron, had already seen service in Asia Minor (ibid. iii. 1. 9). 
It is interesting to note that Timasion, one of the generals who 
conducted the retreat of the Ten Thousand, had served under 
Dercylidas in 411 B.C. (Anab. v. 6. 24; Thucy. viii. 6. 1). Appar- 
ently he was one of those who entered the Spartan service. 

In the spring of 398 a committee arrived from Sparta to inquire 
into the military situation. They found Dercylidas a capable 
and successful commander and continued him in command for 
another year. At the same time they censured the disorders of the 
previous year which had resulted in the recall and banishment of 
Thibron. The unnamed commander of the Cyreians replied by 
criticizing roundly the administration of Thibron as being respon- 
sible for the disorders (Hellen. iii. 2. 6). The plain implication 
of this excuse is that the Cyreians were the chief offenders. It is 
entirely likely that Xenophon was now in command of these troops. 
Opinion is divided as to whether he had visited Athens in the mean- 
time. It is true that he intended to leave the army at Pergamus 
and that he was with Agesilaus in the march from Asia to Boeotia 
in 394 (Anab. v. 3. 6). Beyond these facts we have no information. 
It is not well to attach too much importance to his expressed 
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intention of leaving the army at Pergamus. On at least four 
previous occasions he had intended to take his departure (at Calpe, 
Anab. vi. 2. 15; at Chrysopolis, vii. 1. 4; at Byzantium, vii. 1. 39; 
at Selymbria, vii. 7. 57; at Pergamus, vii. 8. 23). But there is a 
consideration which makes it highly improbable that he consented 
to serve under Thibron. In view of the strained relations constantly 
existing between the Cyreians and the Spartan officers, it was 
natural that Xenophon should be frequently under grave suspicions 
(Anab. vi. 1. 32; 6. 15). Rightly or wrongly he believed that 
Aristarchus had designs upon his life (ibid. vii. 2. 14; cf. vii. 6. 9; 
6. 33) . He seems also to have regarded as well founded the report 
that reached him that Thibron intended to put him to death (ibid. 
vii. 6. 43-44). Under these circumstances it is almost incredible 
that he consented to put himself in the hands of Thibron. This 
situation will account for the animus Xenophon betrays in the 
account of Thibron's campaign (Hellen. iii. 1. 5, Marchant and 
Underbill's notes). The first reliable indication of the presence 
of Xenophon with the army is his description of the excellent 
hunting at Dascylium, where Agesilaus spent the winter of 395-394. 
Not even Xenophon would have stopped to mention the hunting in 
the game preserves and in the open fields, the well-stocked river, 
and the numerous waterfowl, had he not himself enjoyed the sport 
(ibid. iv. 1. 15 ff.). 

The efficiency of the Cyreians under Dercylidas is well attested 
by Tissaphernes' unwillingness to meet them in battle and his 
readiness to conclude an armistice (ibid. iii. 2. 18). His attitude 
was due to his respect for the Cyreians and his belief that all Greeks 
were like them. 

In 396 Agesilaus took over the command of the forces in Asia. 
At the suggestion of Conon the Athenian, the Persian king had 
determined to try to win control of the sea. Lysander, at whose 
instance Agesilaus offered to take the field, firmly believed that 
the success of the Ten Thousand warranted him in hoping that the 
Spartans under an aggressive leader could easily defeat the Persians. 
So powerful was the influence exercised by the Cyreian expedition 
that Agesilaus even entertained hopes of dethroning the Persian 
king (ibid. iii. 5. 1). 
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One year after Agesilaus' arrival in Asia Herippidas was placed 
in command of the Cyreians. Meyer (Theopomps Hellenica, p. 23) 
suggests that Xenophon was relieved of military duties in order 
that he might be free for diplomatic and administrative work. 
This marks the end of Xenophon's intimate relations with the Ten 
Thousand, which had extended over a period of six years. 

The next reference to the Cyreians occurs in the Hellenica 
Oxyrkynckia (xvi. 2). In the autumn of 395 Agesilaus set out for 
the Hellespont. On reaching Mysia he attempted to induce the 
inhabitants, who were practically independent of the king, to join 
him. Those who refused he tried to coerce by ravaging their 
lands. In revenge they attacked him in a pass and inflicted con- 
siderable loss. On the following day he set an ambuscade of t&v 
jMff8ocj>6po3v t&v AepiaiKideUov and succeeded in extricating his army 
from a dangerous position. These are no doubt the Cyreians, 
as we know of no other body that could be described as the "Dercy- 
lidean mercenaries " ; they are not mentioned again in the Hellenica 
Oxyrkynchia. Later in the same campaign Herippidas made a 
successful night attack on Pharnabazus. No doubt his own com- 
mand formed the bulk of the troops that participated in this 
operation. 

When Agesilaus was recalled in 394 he made a special effort to 
induce Asiatic Greeks to accompany him; but they were reluctant 
to fight against Greeks. It is unlikely, however, that the mercenary- 
captains found any difficulty in persuading Cyreians to enlist for 
this expedition, as it offered to many an easy means of returning 
home. The Cyreians served in the mercenary division under 
Herippidas (Hellen. iv. 2. 5; 3. 15; Xen. Ages. ii. 1). Xenophon, 
who was present at the battle of Coronea, notices the spirit displayed 
by his former comrades in charging and routing the troops opposed 
to them. Isocrates attributes the success of Agesilaus' campaigns 
in Asia to the Cyreian troops (iv. 144). 

After the battle Agesilaus disbanded his troops. Neither 
Xenophon nor any other writer mentions these famous soldiers of 
fortune again. It is not improbable that some of the younger men, 
particularly those who came from Thessaly, eventually entered the 
service of Jason, who became tyrant of Pherae in 379. Three 
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years later Polydamus of Pharsalus laid before the Spartans the 
ambitious projects of this able tyrant who, like Agesilaus, dreamed of 
conquering Asia {Hellen. vi. i. 12; Isocrates v. 119). The achieve- 
ments of the Ten Thousand as well as those of Agesilaus had fired 
his ambition. If Jason gained his knowledge of the history of the 
Ten Thousand from a literary source it must have been the work 
of Sophaenetus, as Xenophon's Anabasis was not yet published. 
But the main features of the retreat must have been known in 
Greece long before any account was published. A soldier like Jason, 
however, would be satisfied only with a technical narrative, such 
as an officer of experience in the art of war alone could furnish. 
Among the fifteen hundred soldiers of Menon the Thessalian, there 
must have been many who could furnish such an account. We may 
be sure that Jason would be eager to secure the service of veterans 
of Cyrus in his contingent of six thousand mercenaries. 

From the earliest times Greeks were accustomed to mercenary 
service abroad; but it was not until the fourth century that mer- 
cenaries began to replace the citizen-soldiers in Greece. When 
Cyrus assembled troops for an attack on his brother, conditions 
were unusually favorable for securing recruits. The Peloponnesian 
war left without congenial employment many men who had acquired 
military tastes and habits. Many others were driven into exile 
as a result of the political changes that followed the overthrow of 
the Athenian empire. And yet the bulk of his recruits came not 
from these classes, but from men of established position who were 
tempted by the prospect of adventure and lucrative employment. 
Xenophon takes pains to explain that his plan to found a city was 
not acceptable to the army because the majority were men with 
home ties who were anxious to return to their relatives; they com- 
prised youths who had run away from home, men in straitened cir- 
cumstances who hoped to profit financially by foreign service, and 
men of some means who advanced money to others less fortunate 
than themselves for transportation and equipment. It is implied 
that the minority — men without home ties — included political 
refugees, fugitives from justice, runaway slaves, and adven- 
turers of all kinds, though but few are mentioned in the Anabasis 
(v. 4. 8). 
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The accidents of litigation in the fourth century have preserved 
personal details regarding several Athenian mercenary soldiers. 
These facts, combined with information contained in the Anabasis, 
and stock motifs in the New Comedy, enable us to obtain fairly 
clear impressions of typical soldiers of fortune. The fourth oration 
of Isaeus presents excellent pictures of two types — the thrifty, 
respectable citizen and the homeless rover. The case of Hagnon 
et Hagnotheus v. Chariades involved the disposition of the estate of 
Nicostratus. Chariades had left Athens to escape punishment for 
his misdeeds. According to the statements of a hostile lawyer, 
possibly Isaeus himself, he had been arrested and committed to 
prison as a thief caught in the act. It seems that he was being 
held for trial without bail when the Eleven permitted him and 
other prisoners to escape. For this negligence or connivance these 
officials were tried and executed. Information was laid before the 
senate again charging Chariades with theft, a crime which was 
classed as a felony. This happened, in all probability, during the 
inquiry into the conduct of the Eleven, which the senate was com- 
missioned to make. But be that as it may, Chariades disobeyed the 
summons and escaped from the city. Evidently he engaged in 
military service abroad. At least he became acquainted with 
Nicostratus, an Athenian soldier of fortune. In the intervals of 
campaigning they engaged in business as partners. Of the nature 
of their business ventures nothing is known. After an absence of 
seventeen years he reappeared in Athens to claim the estate of his 
comrade-in-arms and partner, Nicostratus, who, after a continuous 
absence of eleven years, was slain in action. His remains and his 
property, amounting to two talents, were brought to Athens. The 
arrival of this comparatively large sum of money was the signal for 
the appearance of a swarm of claimants, who on various pretexts 
prepared to contest the rights of two young men, Hagnon and 
Hagnotheus, who had taken possession as next of kin of an intestate. 
They claimed to be cousins of Nicostratus and had buried his ashes 
with the customary rites. I will quote Isaeus' lively and humorous 
description of these different claimants (iv. 7-10) : 

Who did not have his hair cropped in mourning when those two talents 
came from Ake ? Who did not put on black in the hope of inheriting the money 
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by his display of grief ? What a crowd of relatives and sons by testamentary 
adoption appeared as claimants of the estate of Nicostratus! Demosthenes 
claimed to be his uncle; but when he was exposed by my clients he desisted. 
Telephus contended that Nicostratus had bequeathed to him his entire estate. 
And he also soon abandoned his claim. Ameiniades appeared before the archon 
with a son of the deceased under three years of age in spite of the fact that 
Nicostratus had not been in Athens for eleven years. Pyrrhus of Lamptrae 
said that Nicostratus had dedicated his property to Athenae and had appointed 
him trustee. And Ctesias of Besa, and Cranauss first said that they held a 
judgment against Nicostratus for a talent; but failing to substantiate their 
assertion they alleged that he was their freedman. These are the men who at 
once swooped down on the estate of Nicostratus. At that time Chariades had 
not yet appeared as claimant; but a little later he appeared, not only claiming 
the property for himself, but foisting in a son of his own mistress, in the hope 
either of inheriting the property or, failing that, of making the lad a citizen. 
But he, too, realizing that he would fail to prove the relationship, relinquished 
the contest on behalf of the boy and entered suit on his own behalf as legatee. 

Chariades was the only claimant who tried to make good his claim 
in court. We do not know the outcome of the case. 

Here we have pictures of two distinct types of mercenary. 
Nicostratus is a respectable, thrifty man who sees in foreign service 
an opportunity to advance his fortunes. In the intervals between 
campaigns he invested his money in business and accumulated a 
considerable fortune. Apparently he made no effort to keep in 
touch with his relatives. This is not surprising, as he had none 
nearer than cousins. Chariades, on the other hand, is a criminal 
who found it expedient to absent himself from Athens until his 
crimes were forgotten or outlawed. 

The property of Athenians who were killed in foreign service 
after being absent a few years must have given rise to much litiga- 
tion. Indeed, we are told that this is a typical case: "And Charia- 
des is not the only person who has done this sort of thing. Many 
others have in the past claimed the property of men who died 
abroad, without in some cases even being personally acquainted with 
them" (Isaeus iv. 21). The difficulty of establishing the identity 
of the deceased in such cases encouraged these baseless claims. 

The second oration of Isaeus is concerned with two young men 
who went to the wars. Eponymus of Acharnae died, leaving a 
family of two sons and two daughters. After seeing their sisters 
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suitably married, the young men served in Thrace under Iphicrates, 
the famous Athenian mercenary leader. After an absence of several 
years they returned to Athens. Shortly after their return Menecles, 
the aged husband of the younger sister, divorced his wife by con- 
sent, and as he had no children adopted one of the young men. The 
other returned to the wars. The adopted son agreed to take charge 
of his brother's property during his absence. They were possessed 
of some means, as is shown by the size of their sisters' dowries, 
twenty minas. In Thrace they won, not only some military dis- 
tinction, but added to their means. One was content to return to 
civil life after a few years of service but the other found the adven- 
turous life of the soldier of fortune more to his liking. 

The wars in Thrace in which they engaged are probably the 
contests which Iphicrates waged in 383 B.C. against Cotys, whose 
daughter he subsequently married. One is reminded of Seuthes' 
offer to make Xenophon his son-in-law. The marriage feast of 
Iphicrates and Cotys' daughter is described in the Protesilaus of 
Anaxandrides (Athenaeus iv. 131a). No doubt Iphicrates' officers 
shared in the banquet. 1 I venture to translate the description. 
One of the characters, evidently a slave, offers to entertain a friend 
at a banquet more splendid than that of Iphicrates in Thrace. 

And they do say that there was some class to that feast. The whole 
market place was carpeted with purple rugs. A horde of wild, shaggy-haired, 
butter-eating tribesmen was there. The kettles of bronze were each bigger 
than a dormitory for twelve. Cotys himself, with his loins girded up, served 
the juice in a silver pitcher and sipping from the mixing-bowls became intoxi- 
cated before the drinkers. Antigenidas played the flute, Argas sang, and 
Cephisodotus of Acharnae played the cithara. Now the spacious city of Sparta 
was the subject of the lay. Anon the melody changed and seven-gated Thebes 
was praised in song. The dowry was two droves of bay horses, a flock of goats, 
a golden shield, a shell-shaped bowl, a snow pitcher, a jar of silver dust, a 
twelve-cubit bin of mushrooms, and a hundred head of polypluses. Such 
they say was the marriage feast Cotys gave to Iphicrates in Thrace. 

Astyphilus, son of Euthycrates of the deme of Araphen, was for 
many years constantly on foreign service and attained the rank of 
captain (Isaeus ix). Wherever an army was being recruited he 
was sure to be found. Among other wars, he had served around 

1 Cf. Xenophon's description of a Thracian banquet, Anab. vii. 3. 21 ff. 
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Corinth during the years 394-390 and throughout the Theban 
war, 378-371. Between these two campaigns he had seen service 
in Thessaly. Extant authorities contain no record of a war in 
Thessaly between 390 and 378, but Jason, who became tyrant of 
Pherae in 379, must have been active for a part of this time. He 
was killed at Mytilene, serving as a volunteer in an Athenian force, 
and his remains were brought to Athens and interred by his friends 
and companions-in-arms. 

As Astyphilus had never married, Cleon, a cousin, at once took 
possession of his property, which included a farm inherited from his 
father, in the name of his own infant son, whom he claimed the 
deceased had adopted by will on the eve of his departure for 
Mytilene. The will, it was alleged, had been deposited with Hiero- 
cles, a maternal uncle of Astyphilus. But his uterine half-brother, 
the present speaker, on his return from a military expedition in 
which he probably served as a mercenary, claimed the estate as 
next of kin. In order to make good his pretensions he had to prove 
that the will in the custody of Hierocles was a forgery. This he 
attempted to do by producing evidence that Hierocles had ap- 
proached several of Astyphilus' relatives in turn and offered 
to furnish a will in favor of each on condition that he himself should 
receive a share of the estate. The ease with which a forged will 
could be probated in Athens makes this story seem plausible 
enough. 

Euthycrates may have been the proposer of the decree admitting 
Methymna into the second Athenian confederacy in 378-377 B.C. 
His uncle, Cleon, was one of the treasurers of Athena in 377-376, 
and Myronides, a cousin, was a senator about the middle of the 
fourth century. 

Of the class of men who collected and equipped companies for 
service we have several examples. Episthenes, one of the Ten 
Thousand, had on a former occasion collected a company of the 
handsomest men he could find. It is not likely that he advanced 
any money to them. An Athenian who collected a body of men 
for foreign service ran some risk of involving the state in complica- 
tions, owing to a breach of neutrality. Isaeus (xi. 48-49) mentions 
a certain Macartatus, a member of an important Athenian family, 
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who sold his farm and bought and equipped a trireme for a fili- 
bustering expedition to Crete. The Lacedaemonians protested 
against the breach of neutrality and threatened war. The date is 
not known. The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (i. 1), discovered in 1907, 
gives interesting details about a similar filibustering expedition. 1 
The stock recourse of the young man who wished for any reason to 
leave home was to go to the wars in Asia or in Egypt. The bugler 
Silanus of Macistus in Elis probably ran away from home to serve 
under Cyrus at the age of sixteen (vii. 4. 16). In Menander's 
Samian Girl (420 ff .) Moschion declares that had it not been for 
his attachment for Plangon he would not have borne his father's 
abuse, but would have gone off to Caria or Bactra. In the four- 
teenth idyl of Theocritus a disappointed lover seeks solace in service 
in Egypt. Clinia, in the Hauton Timoroumenos (112 ff.), which is 
based on an early play of Menander, went off to the wars in Asia 
as a result of his father's harshness. And his father, Menedemus, 
boasts that when he was a young man he did not fall in love, but 
went to Asia to mend his fortunes and win renown. Lucian 
describes a dutiful son as one who does not threaten to run away 
to the wars if his mother refuses to grant all his requests. 

Boiscus, the Thessalian prize fighter, who turned footpad in 
Cotyora, represents a class of mere robbers and plunderers, which 
became numerous in the mercenary armies of the period (v. 8. 23). 
In the Miles Gloriosus (74) the captain calls the men whom he has 
just recruited latrones. 

It is often assumed that many of the Ten Thousand were 
political refugees. But Xenophon mentions only four. Doubtless 
there were others. A few slaves who had run away during the 
Peloponnesian war were found in the ranks of the Ten Thousand. 
Apollonides, a Lydian slave from Boeotia, held the rank of captain 
(iii. 1. 26). 

Modern opinion as to the morale of the Ten Thousand is divided. 
Grote, who regards them as heroes, and Cousin, who calls them dix 
mille vauriens, represent the extreme views. Grote is nearer the 
truth. They certainly compare most favorably with the pro- 
fessional mercenaries of the fourth century. 

1 See Classical Journal, V, 357. 



